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THE BEUNSWICK CONTINGENT IN AMEEICA, 

1776-1783. 

[The following retrospect of the services of a part of the Brunswick 
auxiliaries in the service of Great Britain in America during our war 
for independence is translated from the Braunschweigisches Magazin of 
May 21, 1825. It is based on the diary of Frederick Julius von Papet, 
a first lieutenant in the Von Bhetz regiment (subsequently appointed 
brigade major), which fills two large volumes, MS., and in 1825 was in 
the possession of his son-in-law, Captain Heusler. — Ed. Penna. Mag.] 

The march of the corps was made in two divisions — [the 
first left February 15, and the other, to which the diarist was 
attached, May 15, 1776] — to Stade, the point of embarka- 
tion. A number of newly-recruited youths, attracted by 
the bounty-money, contemplated deserting their colors on 
the first opportunity, but no sooner had we crossed the 
Hanovorian boundary than we were surrounded by a de- 
tachment of cavalry. During the daytime, whenever we 
halted, pickets surrounded us, and at night we were quar- 
tered in barns and stables, which were locked and guarded 
by sentries. On arriving at Stade the troops were at once 
mustered by Colonel Faucet, and took the oath of allegiance 
to Great Britain, without, however, affecting the oath of 
fealty rendered to the Duke of Brunswick, who, according 
to the treaty, had reserved certain supervision over the corps, 
filling vacant positions, the administration of justice, etc. 
The troops were embarked without delay, and after a pas- 
sage of eighteen days cast anchor in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, where we found about fifty vessels, which gave us 
some idea of England's naval power. Here we continued 
for several days, and were joined by other vessels, bearing 
Hessian and Waldeck troops, who were also on their way 
to America in England's service. ... On September 19 
the vessels carrying the Brunswick troops arrived in the 
harbor of Quebec, after a passage of over three months, 
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who were at once disembarked and placed under command 
of General Burgoyne. Here the Brunswickers found them- 
selves far from the Fatherland and kinsfolk, and in an 
unknown country, in which they — with Englishmen, Hano- 
vorians, Hessians, and other German troops — were to battle 
for England's supremacy and wage a successful warfare 
against the native-born of the land, who were familiar with 
every road and lurking-place, and who were striving for 
their independence. The result will show what was accom- 
plished. 

Our inland march led through numerous parishes and 
forests ; in one of the latter we found a great number of 
trees felled to obstruct the passage of troops. This had 
been done by the British last year, to protect themselves 
against the Provincials. On our arrival at Fort Chambly 
a halt was made and a camp formed and occupied, although 
the season was already far advanced. Here information 
reached us that the rebels had met with numerous defeats 
and losses, not the least of which was that of their distin- 
guished partisan leader, Colonel Arnold, who had been cap- 
tured and was a prisoner. Before long camp was broken 
and the troops were again on the march, and on October 31 
went into winter-quarters, which, in this forsaken country, 
was none of the best. 

Here we remained until May of 1777, when the concen- 
tration of the German brigades was ordered, as it had been 
decided to open the campaign with German troops. Con- 
sequently, early in June the Brunswick corps began its 
march, but with regard to our destination or the movements 
of the army we were kept in profound ignorance. Although 
we always feared an attack from the rebels, at last advices 
reached us that at Fort Carillon (also known as Ticonderoga) 
an affair had taken place which resulted in the Americans 
evacuating the fort, which was seized by the British, who 
captured seventy cannon and a large amount of stores. 
The British garrison was relieved by a Brunswick detach- 
ment. A rumor was current that General-in-Chief Wash- 
ington had arrived at Albany, and that consequently in the 
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near future something important was to be expected from 
General Burgoyne's army against the Americans. 

From Carillon the rebels retreated, pursued by German 
and English troops. The Brunswick troops engaged in this 
pursuit were the Dragoons, the Breymann Grenadiers, and 
Barner Chasseur battalions. At Bennington the enemy 
made a stand, and in August an engagement ensued from 
which the enemy came out victorious. The English-German 
army suffered a serious loss; the Dragoons were either 
killed or captured, and the other two battalions also suffered 
severely. Lieutenant-Colonel Baum met on this battle-field 
his death. Although victorious, "Washington's army con- 
tinued to retreat, for which this intelligent and circumspect 
general, without doubt, had his own good reasons. The 
condition of Burgoyne's army now became pitiful : the 
scarcity of provisions, extraordinary fatigue, insufficient 
clothing, and sickness weakened the troops and made them 
discontented and dejected. The action at Bennington, 
however, was only a tragic prelude for Britain ; the curtain 
was soon to rise on a dreadful tragedy. It was the month 
ot October which was destined to decide between the crown 
and its erstwhile possessions in America. 

Rumors contradicted themselves respecting expeditions 
and movements of both armies without intermission : first 
we heard this one, then the other one, was victorious or an- 
nihilated. However, it soon became apparent that Wash- 
ington was master of the situation, and that Burgoyne 
was not disposed to intercept the, American progress, or 
even place himself in the way of the American general. 
During this campaign Burgoyne had been guilty of many 
errors and acts of thoughtlessness. As early as October 6 
rumors were current of the bad condition and position of the 
English-German army, and it was the 16th of October that 
we learned of the complete severance of the thirteen united 
provinces from the Mother-Country. This was the day 
which crowned with victory the courage and ability of those 
who battled for independence, while it crushed a portion of 
the English-German army to the dust. 
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Bloody dawned the morning of the fateful day at Saratoga, 
and as the shades of evening gathered it found General Bur- 
goyne, with all his troops, after a hot and bloody action, sur- 
rounded and captured by the Americans under the valiant 
General Gates. Consternation and fear now seized the sur- 
rounded battalions. In vain had England made these ex- 
traordinary efforts ; in vain the German warriors were forced 
to make a dangerous voyage; in vain were the fatiguing 
marches and hardships ! The capture of General Burgoyne 
and his soldiers was a blow for England which was destined 
to be far-spread. . . . 

According to the convention between Generals Burgoyne 
and Gates, several thousand English and German prisoners 
were to march to Boston, among which was a part of the 
Brunswick corps and their general, Riedesel. The Bruns- 
wick contingent, at Bennington and Saratoga, lost eleven 
officers killed, among them Lieutenant-Colonel Breymann, 
who was a constant tyrant to his grenadiers. He fell, struck 
down by a ball from one of his own men, after the fiend 
had sabred four of his command. Never sleeps the pursu- 
ing Nemesis! At first Burgoyne hesitated to treat with 
General Gates, and proposed to each commander that he 
should cut his way out through the enemy. He, however, 
soon saw the impossibility of such a course. . . . 

About the time of the arrival of the captive troops in the 
vicinity of Boston, General Howe conceived the bold plan 
of attempting a landing and releasing them. Alas, this 
plan was betrayed to the vigilant enemy, and the coup de 
main remained unaccomplished. Neither were all the troops 
embarked for England, and many were forced to march to 
Virginia before the winter was over, there to remain until 
exchanged. Lieut-Colonel von Specht now took command 
of the Brunswickers, and by agricultural occupations and 
occasional commercial ventures secured good subsistence 
for his men. In military matters they were entirely in- 
active. 

During the summer of 1779, detachments of the corps 
which had been captured at Saratoga, as they were ex- 
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changed, reached Canada, dressed in French uniforms, and 
were assigned to various battalions for garrison duty. . . . 

Early in the year 1780, the effects of the officers killed at 
Bennington and Saratoga, which so far had remained under 
seal, were disposed of at auction and the proceeds remitted 
to their heirs through the paymaster-general. . . . 

The year 1781 was destined to bring the culmination of 
the war. The corps in Canada, whose officers were spend- 
ing the long winter nights at clubs, balls, and banquets, 
learned that an attack was to be made by the Americans 
simultaneously at two points. In March, it was mustered 
by Major Holland, the British Commissioner, and ordered 
into camp. The unexpected arrival of General Riedesel, 
who had been exchanged, was hailed with joy, and he at 
once assumed command and again formed the corps into 
the original regimental organizations. . . . Finally, the 
news was received that Cornwallis had met the same fate 
as Burgoyne, — most likely from the same cause, lack of 
brains. The blow was struck, and Washington as well as 
Grates became sparkling jewels in the crown of freedom ! 

On April 24, 1782, the Brunswick corps was ordered to 
take the field at the earliest moment, as it had been decided 
that the German troops should endeavor to retrieve the lost 
fortune of Britain. But the arrival of General Carleton, 
in New York, with instructions to act with General Clinton 
to treat for peace, ended the movement. When this be- 
came known, a general illumination was ordered through- 
out Canada. In September the corps again went into 
winter-quarters. 

In February of 1783, Major Holland returned, and the 
mustering of the corps commenced, and General Riedesel, 
owing to the frequent desertions, issued severe orders . . . 
it seemed as if running the gauntlet was an every day oc- 
currence. Lieutenant-Colonel Ehrenkrook died March 22, 
and five days later was buried with military honors. On 
April 29 the corps was officially informed that peace had 
been concluded and orders were at once issued that all 
camp equipage should be disposed of without regard to 
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price, preparatory to embarking for the Fatherland. The 
birthday of England's king, June 4, was celebrated by a 
parade, and later in the month a grand muster of the corps 
on the plains of the Sorell, ended its military service in 
America. Prior to the embarkation of the corps the order 
of Duke Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand to General Riedesel, 
dated February 8, 1783, was read to the corps : " That our 
final intention was then indicated [order of December 23, 
1780], that not one-half of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers can remain in active service. ... In case 
not many should decide to establish themselves there 
[America], or receive their discharge, to seek service else- 
where, we will not refuse to grant to some of our old and 
trusty officers and others, a just and sufficient pension. On 
the contrary, we are not disposed to the ruin of our military 
chest, to pay bounty to young and able persons. . . . Our 
Major-General Riedesel is hereby authorized, not alone to 
discharge as many officers as desire to remain, even should 
they be staff-officers, but he may also grant interim dis- 
charges ; as an inducement that others may ask for their 
discharge, he may in certain cases grant six months' pay 
from the military chest. 

"Non-commissioned officers and privates, as many as 
wish can remain behind ... of the former who by age or 
disability would not be entitled to a pension, would have to 
submit to a return to the ranks, until they were again pro- 
moted or received their discharge. The privates of in- 
fantry companies will not exceed fifty, and the dragoons 
thirty-six men, who must be natives of Brunswick. All 
others are not to be prevented from returning to the Father- 
land, if they desire to profit by the free transportation. . . . 
Delinquents and criminals, a roster of whom is to be made 
prior to the embarkation, are to be excluded . . . and such 
as were guilty of serious crimes, lack of discipline, or 
through physical disability are unfit for active service, are 
to be left behind. . . . All chaplains, auditors, regimental, 
staff, or company surgeons, who desire to seek employment 
elsewhere, may do so, and will be entitled to their discharges." 
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On July 18-19, the corps marched in two divisions for 
Quebec, where they arrived on the 28th and 29th, and three 
days later were embarked and sailed for England. Their 
landing at Stade was unexpected, and when the corps 
reached Celle, it was ordered to proceed to "Wolfenbiittel 
instead of Brunswick, where they arrived October 12, and 
were received at the Augustus Gate by Duke Carl and a 
great concourse of people from the neighboring towns. 
The corps was reformed into two battalions of infantry and 
a skeleton battalion of dragoons. The second battalion re- 
mained at Wolfenbiittel, and the first was ordered to Bruns- 
wick, where it was received with military honors in the 
Egedein market-place. A curious feature of this battalion 
was the negro drum-corps brought from America by 
General Biedesel. 



